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American Legion initiation in Seaside, 1951 


In This Issue... 


As promised in the last issue of Cumtux, the Summer issue is arriving a few 
short weeks after the last one. The Fall issue will be on the regular schedule. 

Visitors to the Heritage Museum are often asked if they have any family con- 
nection to Clatsop County and if so, they should be sure to visit the Research 
Center & Archives at the Heritage Museum. They sometimes bring us stories 
that are placed in our files or printed in Cumtux. One former navy man gave 
us a detailed description of the Heritage Museum when it served as the U.S.O., 
pointing out the location of the pool table, bunks, key rack, dance hall (there 
were two!), etc. A walk through the building brought back many memories for 
him, an emotional experience, he said. We would like to get more stories about 
the U.S.O. for an article in the future. 

Another visitor, Cecelia Darnall, stopped in to tell us about the time she 
worked at the Naval Hospital, located at what is now River Point, off Highway 
202. Later, a surprise packet arrived at the museum from Cecelia with photos 
of people and buildings at the hospital, the first that we have seen. Some of her 
photos appear in this issue. 

Larry Seeborg’s story about his father, Eddie, also appears in this issue. Larry 
previously wrote about his uncle, Arvid Seeborg, who died a prisoner of the 
Japanese during World War II. 

Joseph Ferguson has written before in Cumtux about the Ferguson family 
and their relatives. This time, we have his story about his longtime neighbor in 
Gearhart, Buel Ward. Joe only learned the details of Buel’s wartime experience 
after his neighbor's passing several years ago. 
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A Uniontown boy from Astoria 


EpWARD F. SEEBORG 


Recollections Compiled By Lawrence V. Seeborg 


STORIA was a thriving community 
A in the first decade of the twentieth 
century. Fishing and lumbering were 
its two principal industries, supported 
by seemingly endless nearby forests, the 
Columbia River and the Pacific Ocean. 
By 1900, the Astoria waterfront was a 
beehive of activity with its many docks 
and fish canneries. Those living on the 
hills overlooking this area saw, during 
the fishing season, a constant proces- 
sion of boats bringing their catch to the 
canneries for processing. And, at many 
times of the year, large ships were busy 
loading seafood and lumber products 
for transport upriver to Portland or 


down the Pacific Coast to San Francisco 
and points south. 

In addition to natural resources, 
another factor was necessary for the 
economic success of Astoria — people. 
This need was partially filled by Finnish 
and Scandinavian immigrants who 
began coming to Oregon in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. An initial 
trickle of immigrants to the Pacific 
Northwest became a flood by the 
end of the century as word spread in 
Finland and Scandinavia that fishing 
and lumbering job prospects were 
good in Oregon and Washington. This 
was especially true near the mouth of 





Victor Seeborg & Fanny Reinikka, Astoria ca. 1903 
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the Columbia River where a strong 
demand existed for skilled workers 
along the Astoria waterfront and nearby 
lumber mills. 

As the immigrant population in 
Astoria grew, there was a tendency 
for neighborhoods to be established 
along ethnic lines. Scandinavians were 
concentrated in the Uppertown and 
Alderbrook sections east of downtown 
Astoria, while Finns were most numer- 
ous in Uniontown on the western side 
of town. Eddie Seeborg’s parents were 
two of these Finnish immigrants. 
His father, Victor Seeborg, arrived 
in Astoria in 1892 and his mother, 
Fanny Reinikka, in 1902. They were 
married in 1904. Vic was twenty—one 
and his young bride, seventeen. 

The Seeborgs purchased a three— 
story home on Alameda Avenue in 
Uniontown, and their family soon 
started to grow. By the time Eddie 
arrived in 1913, two brothers and two 
sisters were waiting for him. Other 
brothers and sisters followed until a 
total of fourteen were born. ‘The story 
of the Vic and Fanny Seeborg family 
appeared in the Autumn 1984 issue of 
Cumtux magazine. 

After Eddie graduated from Astoria 
High School in 1931, he married his 
high school sweetheart, Laura Terho, 
who graduated from AHS in 1932. They 
had two children, Lawrence in 1940 
and Monica in 1942. Approximately 
fifty years later, both children encour- 
aged Eddie to record recollections of 
his early life. On the following pages, 
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Eddie sets the scene with a few words 
about his birth and then continues with 
some boyhood memories. 


IN THE BEGINNING 

Picture this: A gloomy, cloudy 
Wednesday morning in Astoria. It 
had been raining steadily, hard at 
times, with a strong southwest wind 
blowing in off the ocean since Sunday. 
But now there were a few breaks in 
the cloud cover and Astorians were 
hoping for a few hours of sun on this 
twenty-second day of October, 1913. 
While important, the weather was not 
the main topic of conversation at the 
house on Alameda Avenue in West 
Astoria, overlooking salmon canneries 
on the Columbia River. Perhaps you 


Eddie Seeborg with his mother, 
Fanny, and Fanny’s mother, 
Marie Reinikka, Astoria 1914 
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may have guessed what happened 
next. A bouncing baby boy, weighing 
about eight pounds, was born and 
soon christened Edward Francis, the 
third son and fifth child of Victor and 
Fanny Seeborg. Father Seeborg at this 
time was the accountant, buyer and 
part-time manager of the Finnish 
Mercantile Cooperative Company that 
sold groceries and miscellaneous other 
merchandise. 


THE EARLY YEARS 

From October 1913, to June 1916, I 
lived with my family in the house at 
336 Alameda in Astoria, the family con- 
tinuing to get larger as Helen was born 
in January 1916. Hilma, who was two 
years older than I, was my playmate 
during my very first years. 

In June 1916, we moved from Astoria 
toa farm near Kelso, Washington. Dad 
had wanted to try his hand at farming 
and Mother went along with the idea. 
Dad bought one hundred acres of 
bottom land near the Columbia River 
which was diked to keep the river from 
flooding it. House construction was 
started and the move was arranged. All 
this time, Dad still worked part-time 
at the Finnish Merc in Astoria. 

Our entire family moved by boat— 
Mother, Dad and six children. Bill, 
the oldest, was 11 and Helen just five 
months old. The boat was a cannery 
launch loaned, along with the services 
of its captain and one crew member, 
to Dad by Frithiof “Fritz” Kankkonen, 


manager of the Union Fisherman’s 


Cooperative cannery in Astoria. All 
the household goods were loaded onto 
the launch for the trip up the Columbia 
River, which took about eight hours. 

Our house wasn’t ready to move 
into when we arrived in Kelso. Uncle 
Aldrick Reinikka, who had a large 
house on a nearby farm, took us in 
for several weeks until our new home 
was ready. Uncle Aldrick was one 
of mother’s older brothers and was 
just nineteen years old when he emi- 
grated to America in 1895. He arrived 
a number of years earlier than Mother, 
settling first in Astoria where Henry, 
her oldest brother and the first of the 
Reinikkas to come to America from 
Finland, was already living. In 1904, 
he bought a 125 acre farm near Kelso in 
what was known as the Mt. Solo area. 
By 1916, Aldrick was married and had 
five children. The six children in our 
family at this time were Bill (11), Hugo 
(10), Hannah (7), Hilma (4/2), Eddie 
(almost 3) and Helen (5 months). When 
we moved in with Uncle Aldrick’s 
family, the result was a noisy, busy 
household for awhile. 

Things were normal with the 
Seeborg family in the summer of 1917 
— Mother was pregnant again — and, 
as her “time” in mid—January 1918 got 
nearer, it looked more and more as 
though the big event would really be 
just that. Sure enough, on January 12, 
a cold Saturday morning, the doctor 
came with his black bag and delivered 
my twin brothers, Arvid and John. 
Arvid was born first and John about 
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ten minutes later. They weighed a 
combined 15 pounds, one eight and the 
other seven pounds! 

While these events, unknown to 
Hilma and me, were unfolding down- 
stairs, we looked for something to do. 
Hilma said, “Let’s play it’s snowing.” 
So, we looked for snow and found a 
fifty pound sack of rolled oats — nice 
and white and flaky. By the time some- 
one came to say that Mother had two 
new baby brothers for us, we had rolled 
Oats covering everything upstairs. So 
it was, that Arvid and John were born 
that Saturday morning during our 
“snowstorm.” 

Eddie’s parents spent their first year 
in Kelso building farm structures and 
preparing the land for planting the 






A 1971 view of Vic and Fanny’s home at 249 Columbia Ave (249 W Exchange St) 
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following year. With no crop income 
during this time, only Vic’s part-time 
job in Astoria kept the family afloat. 
Vic and Fanny’s financial situation 
deteriorated the second year when their 
potato crop was destroyed by a flood. 
With their resources drained, Vic & 
Fanny decided to abandon their farm- 
ing venture. They waited until Kelso's 
school year ended in the spring of 1918 
and then returned to Astoria. 

Once again, they purchased a 
three-story residence in Uniontown, 
this time at 249 Columbia Avenue 
(now 249 West Exchange). Located 
between Taylor School and the Finnish 
Congregational Church, it had a 
magnificent view of the Columbia 
River. Because it appeared so large to 
the Seeborg children, it soon became 
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known as the “Big House” among 
family members. 

This home still exists and is now 
occupied and lovingly cared for by 
one of Vic and Fanny’s grandchildren, 
Vicki Gasser, and her husband, Dave. 
It is located several blocks up the hill 
behind the Doughboy Monument 
next to the “Serenity by the Sea” care 
facility. 


LOST AND FOUND 

Shortly after we moved from the 
farm to the “Big House,” Mother and 
Dad bought three milk cows in order 
to provide milk for our growing fam- 
ily of eight children and a little extra 
money from the sale of surplus milk 
to neighbors. The cows were kept in 
a small barn a short distance up the 
hill from our house, where there was a 
pasture for them to graze on. Mother 
usually did the milking with help 
from my brothers, Bill and Hugo. We 
smaller kids had to help too, delivering 
milk and herding the cows to better 
grazing places, as needed. I remember 
delivering milk to one of our neighbors 
and getting a gift of a small glass train 
filled with candy. That was a special 
treat I've not forgotten. 

I also remember falling asleep while 
tending the cows and, of course, they 
wandered off. I couldn’t find them and 
had to tell Mother I had lost the cows. 
Now all the kids had to form a search 
party and look for the cows, which had 
traveled quite a distance over the hill 
towards Young's Bay. The grazing there 
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must have been more to their liking. I 
wasn’t very popular around the house 
for a few days after that. 


THE FLU EPIDEMIC 

During 1918-19, there was a ter- 
rible epidemic of influenza throughout 
Europe and the United States with a 
very high death rate. Not long after 
our move from the country to the “Big 
House,” our new three-story home in 
Astoria, Mother rented a room to a 
man who, later in the year, came down 
with the flu and died. I remember that 
he had to be carried on a stretcher to 
the street below our house because an 
ambulance couldn’t make it up the 
steep and rocky road to the Seeborg 
home. 

Then, the whole house was fu- 
migated by burning sulfur in every 
room and, I believe, other disinfecting 
measures were also taken. 


ERRAND BOY DUTIES 

It seems I have always been a willing 
errand boy. My very earliest recollec- 
tions are of being sent to grandma’s and 
grandpa’s (my mother’s parents) with 
a food dish my mother had prepared, 
or to help with chores like carrying in 
wood to fill the wood box. 

Our house on the hill was two or 
three blocks from most of the stores 
that sold groceries, meats, hardware and 
clothing, and about two blocks further 
away from the canneries. Mother would 
have groceries delivered once or twice 
a week. The grocer came to our house 
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and others in our neighborhood to take 
orders in the morning and delivered the 
groceries in the afternoon. But then, as 
now, there would be something or other 
that we would run out of or had been 
overlooked in giving the order. Then | 
would hear Mother say, “Edvarti, ole 
hyva ja juokse kaupan.” (Edward, be 
so good and run to the store). While 
Dad usually addressed me in English, 
Mother spoke to me only in Finnish for 
the twenty years I lived at home before 
leaving to get married in 1934. 

Mother assumed the responsibility of 
assigning household chores to the kids 
in our family, but never told us what 
to do. We were grateful that she always 
asked for, rather than demanded, our 
help. Even now, almost 80 years later, 
I still remember her gentle voice as 
she began to ask me for help with the 
words, “Edvarti ole hyva ja...” 

When Mother told me to run to the 
store, “run” I did. I never walked. It 
would take me no more that two min- 
utes to get to the store, all downhill. | 
then got whatever was needed, charged 
it, and jogged back home up the hill. 
The entire trip usually took me no more 
than ten minutes. 

In addition to groceries and meat, 
we could get fish backs and heads free 
from the cannery during the canning 
season. We had to bring our own 
container and go to the place on the 
canning floor where the backs and 
heads were cut out of the fish. When 
I was big enough for this job, it was 


added to my other errands. Thus, many 


a bucketful of salmon backs and heads 
went up the hill to provide the main 
course for our dinner. 

One time, Mother got word that 
the smelt fisherman was selling smelt 
at the cannery dock and, as the price 
was low, she asked me if I could run to 
get some. It was late afternoon or early 
evening, almost dark. Mother didn’t 


have any small change — all she had 
Was a $20 bill —— SO | was sent to buy 


the fish with it. When I got to the end 
of the dock where the smelt boat was, 
and was ready to pay for the fish, | 
couldn’t find the $20 bill. It had fallen 
out of my pocket somewhere between 
home and the end of the dock on the 
river. [o make matters worse, the dock 
was made of timbers with large spaces, 


about one inch wide, between them. 





Eddie (left) with his mother, Fanny, and 
his brother Arvide. Astoria ca. 1923 
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Nothing for little me to do but go 
home, confess my tragic loss, and then, 
with a flashlight, go back retracing my 
steps. I found the $20 bill! It was on the 
dock over the river. That was just pure 
dumb luck — lucky for me. 
KKK 

Eddie began his education in the 
first grade at Taylor School, conve- 
niently located next to the Seeborg 
home on Columbia Avenue. Only the 
school’s playground stood between the 
school and Vic and Fanny’s house. 

Cecelia Beyler arrived in Astoria in 
1919, where she accepted the position 
of principal of a four room school and 
taught the 4‘ grade for one year. In her 
book, America Calls From Castle Walls, 


Beyler remembers: 


After one year in Astoria, I learned 
that the Taylor School in West 
Astoria was losing its principal, and | 
applied for the position. My students 
and patrons had been so cooperative 
in the smaller school, and I tried for 
that cooperation again as | moved to 
Old Taylor, as it was often called; 
it had truly ministered long to 
educational needs of the young of 
the area. Taylor had eight rooms, 
an opportunity room, and three 
portables circling the main building. 
We had eleven teachers, plus music 
and art teachers, a school nurse, 
and over four hundred students. 

Yes, we marched in and out, 
up and down the steps. I took the 
“Awkward Squad” after school, 
for those who didn’t march well 
— until — the fateful day when 


the engineers and the school board 
said “No more marching.” We were 
found to be located on a gradually 
“slipping hill” and the steady beat of 
marching feet was bad for the aged 
and deteriorating building. 


TAYLOR SCHOOL 

I started school in the first grade 
at Taylor School in September 1919. 
It was not more than one hundred 
yards from our house across a school 
playground that had swings and other 
equipment for the elementary kids to 
play on during recess time. At the edge 
of the playground, near the school, 
were high rows of firewood for the 
school’s furnace. These firewood piles 
formed a sort of barrier between our 
house and the school and also provided 
many “secret” places for kids playing 
hide—and—go-seek. 

Nearly all of the kids in my class 
and, I expect, in the rest of the school, 
were from Finnish families. Many of 
us spoke very little English when we 
entered the first grade. However, I 
managed to pick it up pretty quickly 
and had a lot of help at home from 
my two older brothers and two older 
sisters. They had also gone through this 
process, being only Finnish speaking at 
the time they started school. 

Taylor School was built in 1902 
and, after it was remodeled in 1909, it 
contained classrooms for eight grades. 
By 1919, the school population had 
outgrown the capacity of the original 
structure and several small, separate 
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buildings call “portables” had been 
built. The first three grades were taught 
in these portables, each containing one 
classroom plus a coat room and toilet. 
Grades four through eight were in 
the main school building, which had 
a makeshift gym, furnace room and 
lavatories on the ground floor. Rooms 
for the fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
and the principal’s office were on the 
second floor. Grades seven and eight 
were on the third floor. 

The portables were connected to the 
main school building with a covered 
wooden sidewalk. It was not difficult 
to climb onto this “roof” or walkway 
cover, and that’s what we kids would do 
in the summer when playing games of 
“chase” or other running games. It was, 
of course, against the rules for us to do 
this, as the damage to the roof would 
cause it to leak — not an inconsider- 
able problem in Astoria. One time, 
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Taylor School May Day Pageant, Eddie on far right, Astoria ca. 1924 


a group of kids, including me, were 
called on the carpet by the principal 
and ordered to do cleanup work. The 
“mean old” janitor had complained 
to the principal and named kids he 
had seen playing on these roofs. That 
was a dark moment in my young life, 
especially as I had never caused any 
damage when playing there. 

Our teachers thought up vari- 
ous school activities to break up the 
boredom of classroom lessons. One 
of these was a May Day Pageant held 
at the end of each school year when 
many participants danced around a 
maypole with streamers. One year, | 
was “drafted” by my teacher as one of 
many boys that had to come to school 
dressed in a costume complete with 
cape and fancy hat. The girls on our 
pageant court wore spring dresses and 
some carried parasols or had flowers in 
their hair or on their dresses. 
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THE NAUGHTY BROWNIE 

Having passed the challenges of 
the first and second grades without 
any major problems — although I 
was worried every time the end of the 
semester approached that I wouldn't 
pass — I started third grade at Taylor 
School, looking forward to my last year 
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Eddie in Peninsula Park 
Portland, Oct. 1927 


in the portables. Soon after the begin- 
ning of the first semester, the school 
music teacher started a talent search, 
auditioning nearly all the kids for parts 
in the upcoming musical. | somehow 
succeeded where others failed and was 
put into one of the solo singing parts 
— The Naughty Brownie. 

I don’t believe my personality, at 
age eight, had anything to do with 
my selection — it was entirely based 
on my voice, mainly its volume. As 
I remember the brownie story, I was 
accused of all sorts of pranks and 
misdeeds by the singing chorus, such 
as, “You naughty, naughty brownie. 
Oh, what awful things you do! You are 
very clever...etc.” would then belt out 
my response, “Now, what they say is 
quite untrue, a great big heart have I. I 
care for all my friends, I do, although 
I’m very sly.” 

The program was put on at the 
big Finnish socialist hall that had a 
real stage and a big auditorium with 
balconies. We were told that the people 
in the back of the upper balcony heard 
me “loud and clear” which, of course, 
was what I intended. That was the end 
of my public singing career, but it made 
the third grade one to remember. 


BROTHER BILLS LITTLE 
HELPER 
Ina big family, there usually develop 
sibling relationships that last a long 
time. Such was the one between my big 
brother, Bill, and me. When I was eight 
years old, he was already sixteen, a big, 
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husky youth interested in everything 
— except going to school. Bill dropped 
out of high school after his freshman 
year and got a job driving a truck for 
the Seaborg Transfer Company. He 
was good with tools and soon was 
skilled enough at auto mechanics to 
completely overhaul the eight cylinder 
engine of the second-hand, seven—pas- 
senger Peerless touring car that Dad 
had bought. The work was done in 
the garage belonging to the Finnish 
Mercantile Company on Taylor Street, 
as Dad's own garage at the “Big House” 
was barely big enough for the car. Bill 
needed a go—fer or helper to hand him 
his tools, etc., and I was glad to do that. 
He did a good job on that old engine—it 
ran so quietly, you could hardly hear it 
when he was through. Dad used it as a 
family car for about three years. On a 
later job, I broke my wrist cranking the 
starter of the car we were working on. 

On the hilltop near the barn, and 
beyond, was a good growth of fir and 
hemlock trees reaching seventy feet 
or more in height. This was a good 
source of firewood for heating the 
house, as well as for cooking, and was 
there for the taking. Brother Bill, with 
some help from Hugo and Dad, and 
equipped with a six-foot, two—man 
saw, double—bladed axe, wedges and 
sledge hammer, undertook the job of 
cutting some of these big trees and 
splitting the 16” log sections into 
firewood. It was heavy and sometimes 
dangerous work. Bill was sixteen or 
seventeen years old during this time. 
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One afternoon, while splitting some 
especially tough sections of a large fir, 
the axe blade bounced off the wood and 
went deep into his left leg between the 
knee and the ankle. Brother Hugo was 
with him when it happened and gave 
first aid to stop the bleeding and sent 
for help. Doctors fixed him up OK, but 
Bill carried the scar for the rest of his 
life. He was lucky not to have severed 
a major artery. 

Bill would also have jobs driving 
grocery delivery trucks and whenever 
he could, he would have me go with 
him to help make the deliveries. I 
liked to do this and didn’t get paid 
anything. It was no big deal, usually 
taking less than two hours to make all 
the deliveries. The delivery truck was a 
small, top—heavy Ford model T. One 
time, when Bill was driving down a 
steep hill, the brakes failed and the 
truck turned over on its side when he 
tried to turn the corner at the bottom 
of the hill. I wasn’t with him when that 
happened. Bill wasn’t hurt nor was the 
truck damaged very much. 

Another job Bill had when he was 
seventeen or eighteen years old was 
cleaning the various rooms of a com- 
mercial sauna. This place was on Bond 
Street—about 8 and Bond [Neptune 
Baths]. Most of their sauna rooms were 
for “private” baths—for small families 
or couples. The rooms — steam room, 
wash room and dressing rooms — all 
had to be cleaned up after the sauna 
closed about midnight. Bill wanted 
me to help scrub the steam and wash 
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rooms, which we did wearing only 
swim trunks, as it was very wet work. I 
didn’t much care for this job. The hours 
were horrible and the work was hard. 
The only payment I got from Bill was 
a bottle of soda pop. 


NEWSPAPER JOBS 

Selling newspapers provided one 
of the few opportunities for a small 
kid to earn money in Astoria. When 
I was about ten years old, one way 
that I could earn a dime or two was to 
sell newspapers on Sunday morning. 
I would go down to Hellberg’s Drug 
Store, get ten papers and then run up 
and down the streets yelling, “Sunday 
Oregonian, Sunday Oregonian!” 
People would open a window or door 
and yell at me, “Okay, kid, come over 
here. I'll take one.” If it was a good day, 
I sold all ten of my papers and earned 
a penny apiece for them. That was ten 
cents! 

When I was about twelve years old, 
I started delivering papers on a paper 
route and earned six or seven dollars 
a month. One morning, when my 
brother, John, was helping me on my 
route, we discovered a fire and were 
the first to report it. The fire was in a 
cannery warehouse just across the street 
from the Kallunki department store. 
The fire was put out before it spread to 
the main cannery building. 

Later, during the two years before 
I started high school, I had a job on 
the morning paper in their mail room. 
This paid me about $15 a month. Every 
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morning, I had to place name and ad- 
dress stickers on several hundred news- 
papers before they were delivered. 


THE BIG ASTORIA FIRE 

On December 8, 1922, a Friday, 
Mother woke me up earlier than usual. 
It was still dark outside and the reason 
for the early wake-up call was that a 
big fire was burning in town to the east 
of where we lived. We could see the 
red glow in the sky and lots of black 
smoke. Dad had already gone to see if 
the printing shop and stationery store 
were in danger. They were. He had 
bought into the business only a few 
months earlier and it was completely 
destroyed by the fire. 

Brother Bill jumped into his clothes 
and ran off to join the fire fighting 
volunteers. Bill was gone all day, only 
coming home to eat after dark. He was 
seventeen years old and had already 
been a volunteer with the local fire sta- 
tion in Uniontown for about a year. 

The fire had started about 1am and 
spread by burning under the wooden 
streets, Astor, Bond and Commercial, 
that were supported on pilings over 
the river, as well as along the wooden 
buildings above street level. The entire 
business area in the center of Astoria 
was destroyed, from about 7‘ Street 
to 18" Street, west to east along the 
river, and from Astor Street to Franklin, 
north to south from the river to the 
hills. It was roughly an area eleven 
blocks long by six blocks wide, most of 
it totally destroyed, even the so—called 
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“fireproof” buildings. 

The fire burned itself out in two days 
and, with few exceptions, left nothing 
but smoldering ashes, partial brick 
walls and the large and small vaults 
of banks and other buildings in the 
entire central business area. One major 
building that was saved by the firemen 
was St. Mary’s Hospital. It was a large, 
wooden building, about four stories 
high. It was considered a miracle that 
it didn't burn, as it was in the path of 
the fire. All the patients were evacuated 
to the high school, that was about five 
blocks up the hill from the hospital on 
16" street. 

Astoria was no exception to what 
happens wherever natural disasters 
occur — looting. Before the National 
Guard was called and department and 
other stores were burned, some looting 
was reported. Store owners who re- 
moved goods from their shops to front 
sidewalks, often returned to find this 
merchandise missing. | heard rumors 
that looters had been shot, but these 
were later proven to be unfounded. 

Brother Hugo and some of his 
buddies toured the fire area right after 
the fire, particularly the area under 
the streets at low tide. They discovered 
a man hanging by a rope around his 
neck, He was dead and the boys cut 
him down and notified the police. 
Rumors spread that the man had 
started the fire, but that wasn’t the case. 
Apparently, he lost all he had in the fire 
and had hung himself. 

A few days after the fire, 1 was 
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allowed to go see the fire area with 
Bruno Koven, my schoolmate and 
neighbor, and several others in our 
“gang.” We went scavenging in the 
ashes for anything useful at home or for 
play. One thing I remember hoping to 
find were the steel hoops used to mount 
tires to the wheels of cars. These hoops 
were great for kids to run and push, 
using a stick with a nail in it. 

My brother, Roy, was born on 
December 13, 1922, just five days after 


the fire. He was born at home, the sec- 
ond Seeborg born at the “Big House,” 
Arnold being the first born there. 

On Christmas Eve, a party was 






Eddie (left) with next-door neighbor 
Bruno Koven. Eddie holds .22 calibre 
target rifle that he later sold to Bruno. 


Astoria ca. 1930 
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held for Uniontown families at the 
old hall on Bond Street that was used 
by the Methodist Sunday School, 
among other groups. Of course, all the 
Seeborgs big enough to go were there, 
including Dad. The Kiwanis Club 
was one of the sponsors and each of us 
Seeborgs got a small gift from them. 
I remember our names being called 
and, one at a time, we had to go in the 
front where a Santa by a big tree gave 
out the presents. Mine was a pair of 
warm felt slippers. There were eight or 
nine of us Seeborg kids — the most at 
the party from one family. I learned 
later that the Kiwanis Club gave gifts 
that Christmas to the children of all 
Kiwanians affected by the fire. 


RECONSTRUCTION AFTER 
THE 1922 FIRE 

West Astoria (Uniontown) and East 
Astoria were not damaged by the fire 
and merchants there were swamped 
with business. Reconstruction was 
slowed by the decision of the city to fill, 
with sand from the river, the area that 
had been built on pilings, so that the 
streets and buildings would be on solid 
foundations. It was a tremendous and 
expensive task for a small town, but a 
good thing for the future of Astoria. 

The section that was filled in was a 
long stretch of the waterfront extending 
from Uniontown in West Astoria, all 
the way to Uppertown in East Astoria, 
a distance of about three miles. Large 
dredges sucked up a slurry of sand and 
water and pumped it through a long 
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line of large pipes on floating barges 
to the areas being filled in. We kids 
could watch the progress of this opera- 
tion from where we lived on Church 
Hill. The east end was filled first and 
the dredges worked their way slowly 
down the river, finishing their job in 
the Port of Astoria area. This job lasted 
into 1924. 

The next big project in the rebuild- 
ing of Astoria, after the fire, was 
the paving of streets that had been 
destroyed. About half of all streets 
in the burned—out area had been 
constructed of heavy wooden planks 
supported by pilings and timbers over 
the Columbia River. After the dredging 
was completed and the fill had settled 
into a solid, sandy base, the job of pav- 
ing streets and sidewalks was begun in 
the eastern end where the filling had 
been first completed. As I remember, it 
was 1925 or 1926 when the paving crews 
reached Uniontown. Large cement 
mixers on wheels were used to make 
the concrete from sand, gravel, cement 
and water, the proportions being in 
the contract to assure a good quality, 
finished roadway. 

A rumor spread that the paving 
contractor was cheating in the amount 
of cement going into the mix. A citizens 
committee was formed to investigate 
the allegations. They decided to keep 
the contractor honest by appointing 
someone to count the number of sacks 
of cement emptied into each batch. 

I was about eleven years old when 
this reconstruction was going on 
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in Astoria. It was, of course, very 
interesting to me as well as to others 
of all ages. 

Brother Hugo was about seventeen 
at this time, and a member of a rather 
“wild” gang of boys — often up to no 
good. One story | remember involved 
the paving of the Uniontown streets. 
Hugo and his friends thought it would 
be great fun to shift road blocks from 
their places protecting newly poured 
roadway so that cars would drive into 
the fresh cement. They did this one 
time at night after the day’s paving 
was finished, and you can imagine 
the mess. I don’t remember the boys 
getting caught or punished, so maybe 
they pulled it off without “paying the 
piper.” 

#** 

At the end of Eddie’s 6" grade year 
at Taylor School, he and his classmate, 
Bruno Koyen, were called into the of 
fice of the principal, Cecelia Beyler. She 
told them that they had been selected 
for the 7°" grade debate team. Both 
objected strenuously. Eddie pleaded 
that, “No one in my family is a good 
speaker, not even my Dad!” Eddie also 
asked his mother, Fanny, to intercede 
on his behalf, but she was pleased 
with the idea and wouldn't speak out 
against it. Eddie and Bruno knew that 
there was no “glamour” attached to 
membership on a debate team as there 
was for football and basketball. No 
glamour — and a lot of hard work! 
Miss Beyler, was not impressed with 
Eddie and Bruno’s protestations and 


informed them, in no uncertain terms, 
that they would be members of the 
debate team. They had lost their first 
debate — even before they joined their 
junior high team! 

By the time Eddie finished the 6"? 
grade at Taylor School in the spring 
of 1925, a new school, Captain Robert 
Gray, had been completed in the 
Astor Court area. Grades one through 
nine were taught at the new school 
and Taylor School was closed. Eddie 
became a member of the first group 
of 7 graders to enter Captain Robert 
Gray in the fall of 1925. 

Cecelia Beyler, who had been the 
principal at Taylor School while Eddie 
attended the 2"4 through 6* grades, 
became the new principal of Captain 
Robert Gray, a position she filled with 
distinction until her departure from 
Astoria in 1935. She recalls: 


This (a deteriorating Taylor School) 
all meant a new school in time; 
teachers and students soon spread 
the news from home to home, for 
the sale of bonds for a new building. 
The bond election went over nicely, 
and a thirty—room new building was 
erected on school property in the 
Astor Court section. The new school 
absorbed the older and smaller 
school already on this location. 

The thrill of the new setting, 
new buildings, and new offerings of 
many types, inspired teachers, stu- 
dents, parents and patrons alike. We 
tackled elaborate programs, costum- 
ing as many as 178 students for one 
program; we organized intra—mural 
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and inter—school contests; we took 
part in debates, presented operet- 
tas, held art and spelling contests; 
we also had carnivals, built floats 
for parades, conducted endless 
tests in all branches of education. 
In one six-month period, not a 
single tardy score was made by 
the entire student body, including 
the first through the ninth grades. 

I never worked so hard at any 
other school except one, but the 
accomplishments of teachers, stu- 
dents, and patrons, are a joy and 
inspiration to review. 


Junior high debate teams were being 
organized in Astoria for the first time 
in 1925. Eddie was a “lucky” charter 
member of this effort by school officials 
to emphasize the art of quick thinking 
and public speaking under pressure. In 
spite of Eddie’s early claims, he was a 
good debater and the Captain Robert 
Gray team won city championships in 
two of the next three years against stiff 
competition from John Jacob Astor and 
Lewis and Clark, Astoria’s other two 
junior high schools. 

In addition to his participation on 
the basketball and debating teams at 
Gray school, Eddie was also active in 
student government. He was elected 
student body president during his final 
year of junior high and given an award 
for citizenship and scholarship by the 
American Legion. 

Eddie recalls happy junior high days 
spent with his boyhood friends playing 
football, basketball and other games. 
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JUNIOR HIGH DAYS 

My pals during this period 
were Bruno Koven, Einard Riippa, 
Eddie Simonson and Johnny Wilson 
—— all of us lived near each other on 
Church Hill. Simonson was called 
“Big Eddie” and I was “Little Eddie.” 
We played the usual pickup games 
— a form of baseball called “workup,” 
when not enough players could be 
gathered for two teams, and football, 
kick-the—can, chase, etc. 

A few years later, when I was fourteen 
or older, we had more organized neigh- 
borhood teams in football, baseball 
and basketball that competed against 
teams from other parts of Astoria. 
One time, I got banged up pretty well 
in a football game. I was small, much 
smaller than most of the other kids, 
but I was quick, so our team used me 
as a running halfback. I wasn't quick 
enough! I got totally flattened by a 
rather big defensive back and had to 
be carried off the field. 

The only time I played on a school 
team was in the eighth and ninth 
grades at Captain Robert Gray, when 
I played guard on the basketball team. 
The basketball practice facilities for 
all of Astoria’s junior high teams were 
woefully inadequate, less than half the 
size of a regulation court. Probably for 
this reason, all junior high games were 
played in the Astoria High School 
gym. 

The game I remember best was one 
between our team, with mostly Finnish 
players, and John Jacob Astor’s junior 
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high fivesome. It was pretty even, nip 
& tuck into the start of the fourth 
quarter, the score being about 12-12 
or thereabouts. Remember, in those 
ancient times, there was a jump ball 
at center court after each basket. | 
played guard and hardly ever went past 
center court — guards just didn’t do 
that in those days. But in this game, I 
intercepted a pass and saw daylight at 
the other end of the court. I dribbled as 
fast as I could to score and, just as I was 
set to shoot, one of the John Jacob Astor 
players caught up with me and jumped 
on my back. The referee whistled a foul 
and awarded me two free throws. Yes, 
I made both. We managed to win that 





Captain Robert Gray School Debate Team, 1927 Junior High School City 


game, 17-15, as I recall. After making 
the second free throw, the ref bringing 
the ball back for the center jump asked 
me in a low voice, “Where did you ever 
learn to shoot free throws?” 

That referee was my older brother, 
Hugo, a member of the AHS varsity 
team that always furnished referees 
for the junior high games. I’ve often 
wondered if our opponents in that 
game knew the ref had a brother on 
their opponent’s team. 


Ke KK 
In Eddie’s first year at Astoria High 
School, the 10° grade, he could not 
participate as a member of the debate 
team. Debate contests were usually 


Champions. L to R: Cecelia Beyler (Coach), Bruno Koven, Ethel Watt, 
Maxine Hill and Eddie Seeborg 
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held in the second half of the school 
year, but this conflicted with his ap- 
pointment as one of three senate pages 
for the Oregon State legislative session 
to be held in Salem in January and 


February of 1929. 


SENATE PAGE DUTY 

After completing the ninth grade 
at Captain Robert Gray, I began my 
first year as a sophomore at Astoria 
High School in the fall of 1928. Not 
long after school started, I was selected 
as a senate page. The Oregon State 
Legislature met in Salem every two 
years and was scheduled for a six week 
session beginning in January 1929. The 
Senate had thirty senators, representing 
thirty districts across the state, elected 
for four—year terms, and the House of 
Representatives had sixty members, 
elected for two-year terms. The presi- 
dent of the Senate was A.W. Norblad, a 
lawyer from Astoria. One of his duties 
was to appoint senate employees, in- 
cluding three senate pages. I was picked 
as one of these pages to work in the 1929 
legislative session. I think my selection 
was mostly political—Senator Norblad 
wanted to get somebody from Astoria’s 
Finnish community that he could 
count on for votes in the next election. 
Max King, who was from the Catholic 
Star of the Sea school in Astoria, was 
also chosen. We were joined by a third 
page from the Portland area. 

Senator Norblad arranged for room 
and board for Max and me at a house 
within about three blocks of the capitol. 
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It was a large house, occupied by a 
very wealthy elderly couple, friends of 
Norblad. They had an extra room for 
rent, a large bedroom on the second 
floor of the house, with twin beds, a 
fireplace, a reading area with a desk 
and an adjoining private bath. The price 
was $75 for each of us for the entire 
session. The rent included breakfast 
and then dinner in the evening. A maid 
prepared lunch for us, usually a couple 
of sandwiches in a brown bag. 

It was a very pleasant arrange- 
ment, one that Max and I thoroughly 
enjoyed. One thing for sure, it was 
quite different than life for me at 249 
Columbia Avenue in Astoria! 

Senate pages were really glorified 
messengers. To earn our daily salary 
of $3, we had to complete certain tasks 
each day. Copies of proposed legisla- 
tion, printed overnight by the state 
printing presses, were placed on the 
desks of every senator each morning, 
and every senator was also given a 
fresh supply of sharpened pencils. We 
then sat in front of the dais, where the 
president of the Senate was conducting 
the session. When a senate member 
needed anything, all he had to do was 
raise a finger to obtain the services of 
a page. 

When we began our duties as senate 
pages, we were advised that it would be 
a good idea to memorize the names of 
all the senators and the districts they 
represented, so that we could identify 
them and be respectful in our treatment 
of them. There were only 30 senators, so 
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this wasn’t too big a challenge. 

I was only fifteen years old when the 
1929 Oregon legislative session began 
and I'm afraid a few of the senate perks 
made my head swell a little. When 
Senator Norblad and other important 
members of the Senate received invi- 
tations to attend special events, the 
pages were frequently included in the 
invitation list. We'd be in a party that 
would include the governor, the presi- 
dent of the Senate and the legislative 
leaders of the House, and would often 
be assigned a special observation box. 
Pages were also provided personalized 
senate stationery and envelopes with 
our names and addresses engraved 
on them. I wrote to Bruno Koven, a 
neighbor and one of my best friends 





in Astoria. He was not impressed and 
reminded me that my shoes were still 
the same size! 

My sister, Hilma, was a senior in 
the 1928-29 school year and, as a field 
trip, her senior class came to Salem 
to visit the legislature in February of 
1929. [here were about fifty kids in her 
class. When the class had its picture 
taken on the steps of the capitol, | 
got excused from my duties so that | 
could be included in the group photo. 
Governor Patterson, Senator Norblad, 
and other state officials also joined us 
for the picture. 

The work of the 1929 legislative ses- 


sion was not completed on time and it 
was extended to the end of February. 
Max and I neglected our studies while 
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Astoria High School Student Council, 1930. Front Row, L to R: Sylvia Niemi, David 
Arnold, Elisa Schmidt. Second Row, L to R: Hubert Sandoz, Edward Seeborg, John 
Jeffers, Carl Thorsness. Back: AHS Principal J. W. Branstator 
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we were in Salem, planning to catch 
up when we went back to our classes at 
the end of the session. As much as I did 
try to catch up, I wasn't very successful 
and my sophomore grade point average 
really suffered. 

Eddie’s last two years of high school 
were filled with many extracurricular 
activities. He was a sports writer for 
Astoria High’s school newspaper, the 
Astor Post, and sports editor for the 
Zephyrus, the school yearbook. He 
was happy to report about an AHS 
basketball team that continued its 
winning ways. After placing second in 
the Oregon State high school cham- 
pionship tournament in 1929, they 
won the state title in 1930 and placed a 
respectable third in 1931. This was a re- 
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markable accomplishment for Astoria’s 
Fighting Fishermen, who represented a 
student body much smaller than those 
of high schools in Salem, Portland and 
Eugene. 

In his junior and senior years, Eddie 
also covered high school sports for the 
local daily, The Astoria Budget. He de- 
veloped a good relationship with John 
Warren, Astoria High’s football and 
basketball coach, who could be relied 
upon to give Eddie the “scoop” on 
selections for Oregon “All-State” teams 
and other hot, high school sporting 
news. Eddie especially enjoyed his press 
status during the annual Oregon State 
high school basketball championship 
tournaments in Salem. Asa reporter for 
The Astoria Budget, he rated a press pass 


that allowed him to use the same press 















: Astoria High School Debate Team, 1930 
eee left to right: Rose Tolonen, Eleanor Reed, Sylvia Greenberg Back row, left 
right: Ophelia Lauha, Hubert Sandoz, Hilda Branstator (coach), Edward Seeborg. 
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facilities occupied by the big city sports 
writers. He did this for both the 1930 
and 1931 championship tournaments. 

Eddie’s other high school activities 
included drama club, debate team, 
Quill and Scroll, Hi-Knights and 
various posts in student government. In 
his senior year, he was elected student 
body president. 

A debate trip to Portland is still 
remembered... 


A TRIP TO PORTLAND 

My senior year at AHS was a 
memorable one in many ways. One of 
those memories had to do with being 
a member of the AHS debate team. 
My debate partner was Eleanor Reed 
and our coach was Hilda Branstator, 
social science teacher and daughter 
of the school principal. Eleanor and 
I were on the “Affirmative” team and 
that year, both of the AHS teams 
won all their contests in the Clatsop 
and Columbia county districts. Miss 
Branstator picked Eleanor and me for 
the next debate against Roosevelt High 
of Portland. This debate was to be held 
the following Friday at 7:00 pm in 
Portland, about a week after our final 
district debate. It was winter, February 
of 1931. Roosevelt High had an excellent 
team, one girl and one boy like ours, 
and had defeated all the other Portland 
schools. The debate was a lively one 
and, at its conclusion, it seemed to me 
that the judges took an inordinately 
long time to write one word on their 
slips of paper—either “Affirmative” or 
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“Negative.” Finally, all three slips were 
handed to the debate moderator on the 
stage, who read them one by one. The 
first was “Affirmative” for Eleanor and 
me. [he next two, however, were for the 
“Negative” team. Our debate season 
was over. End of story? Not quite. 

It was about 8:30 pm and we had a 
long drive back to Astoria with Miss 
Branstator in her new Chevy sedan. 
Miss Branstator was not in a good 


mood, having thought we should 


have won, hands down, the votes of 


all three judges. However, her mood 
was nothing compared to Eleanor’s, 
who started to cry as soon as we got 


to our car in the school parking lot. 


Edward Francis Seeborg, Senior Class 
Photo, Astoria High School 1931, 
Student Body President 
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I got into the back seat with Eleanor, 
and our coach, without saying a word 
to either Eleanor or me, began driving 
back to Astoria. Eleanor continued 
to cry, but with increasing intensity. 
I did my best to calm her down, but 
my efforts to comfort and console her 
were not too successful. The more she 
cried, the more I held her in my arms to 
calm and comfort her. This continued 
quite awhile as Miss Branstator drove 
towards Astoria on the old Columbia 
River highway. Just before reaching 
Rainier, she suddenly stopped the car 
and said, “Eddie, you can drive from 


here on in to Astoria. I'll take care of 


Eleanor.” We exchanged places and 
Miss Branstator comforted Eleanor for 





Laura Terho, Senior Class Portrait, 


Astoria High School 1932 


the rest of the trip! 

Eddie graduated from AHS on 
May 15, 1931. Times were tough and 
the country was in the midst of an 
economic depression that would not 
end until the beginning of WWII. 
In the fall, he went to work for the 
Rinta Clothing Store, but Rinta soon 
declared bankruptcy and Eddie found 
another job at Pietarila’s West Bond 
grocery store. That Christmas, pick- 
ings were slim at the Seeborg home in 
Uniontown. 


A MEMORABLE CHRISTMAS 

On Christmas Eve, 1931, there 
were thirteen of us kids, including 
cousin June, and the folks living at 
home. Sister Hannah was the oldest, 
twenty-two years old, and Lora Jean the 
youngest, a baby of ten months. Older 
brothers Bill and Hugo were married 
and had homes of their own. Dad 
was unemployed, having had to close 
the door to his little grocery store on 
Alameda Avenue. He’d sold groceries 
on credit to nonpaying customers until 
he could no longer pay the wholesal- 
ers. Hannah was a legal secretary in 
the offices of AW. Norblad, a former 
governor of Oregon, ata salary of $60 a 
month. Sister Hilma was not employed 
and I had work at Pietarila’s West Bond 
grocery store, where I was paid $40 a 
month for a sixty hour week. Thus, 
the total family income from Han and 
me was a whopping $100 a month. All 
of our wages were used to pay for the 
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groceries and other household bills. 
‘The twins, Arvid and John, who were 
nearly fourteen, both chipped in from 
their paper route earnings. Anyway you 
cut it, times were lean at the Seeborg 
household. 

About 6:00 pm on Christmas Eve, 
just as we were finishing dinner, a 
loud knock at our back door indicated 
visitors. Mother quickly ran her hands 
through her hair, took off her apron, 
and went to the door to greet the 
visitors. The first thing she saw was 
Uuno Uunila standing on the porch 
holding a big rug rolled up on his 
shoulder. The Uunila’s, close friends of 
Mother and Dad, and frequent visitors 
to their home, knew our living room 
rug was threadbare and needed to be 
replaced. Behind him was Uuno's wife, 
Briitta, carrying many shopping bags 
filled with gifts for all of us. They also 
brought us a big turkey and lots of 
other food. That was a Christmas Ill 
never forget! 

KKK 

One of the persons Eddie enjoyed 
seeing most that Christmas season was 
Laura Terho, a senior at Astoria High 
School. He had first noticed her the 
previous spring when she appeared, 
during her junior year, as a dancer in 
the school’s operetta, “The Belle of 
Baghdad.” They soon began dating 
and, after a three-year courtship, were 
married on April 18, 1934. 

While Eddie was working at the 
West Bond grocery store, a Mrs Bidwell 


noticed that he was a conscientious 
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and hard—working fellow. She recom- 
mended him to her husband, Ross 
Bidwell, who was chief chemist at 
Pillsbury’s flour mill laboratory in 
Astoria. Eddie was hired as an appren- 
tice on October 15, 1932 and worked 
there until the beginning of 1936, when 
he went to Berkeley to begin classes at 
the University of California. After one 
semester and a summer session, Eddie’s 
stay at Berkeley was cut short by a lack 
of funds. On November 1, 1936, he 
accepted a position at a milling and 
baking lab that had just been estab- 
lished by the Columbia River Milling 
Company in Wilbur, Washington. 
Eddie liked working in Wilbur but, 
after about five years, he felt that his 





Eddie Seeborg, Astoria, Summer 1933 
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chances for advancing further were 
limited. In September 1941, Eddie and 
Laura moved to Portland where he be- 
gan work as sales representative for the 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Company. 
This was followed, about eight months 
later, by a higher paying position as a 
cereal chemist with Centennial Flour 
Mills in Tacoma. 

In November of 1947, just prior to 
Thanksgiving, an oil-cooled trans- 
former at the Centennial mill exploded 
shortly before the work day began. 
Flaming oil was splashed over a large 
area and the mill’s sprinkler system 
had been turned off for maintenance. 
When Eddie arrived for work, parts of 
the mill were ablaze, but he was still 
able to get to his lab where he was able 
to save fifteen platinum testing dishes 
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worth several thousand dollars. By the 
end of the morning, the wooden flour 
mill, the largest in Tacoma, had burned 
to the ground. 

Eddie was reassigned to Centennial’s 
Spokane, Washington, flour mill for 
a year while the Tacoma mill was 
being rebuilt. However, just a few 
months later, another job opportunity 
beckoned. 

In 1947, the US Department of 
Agriculture decided to establish a soft 
wheat quality laboratory in Pullman, 
Washington, to be jointly supported 
by federal and state funding. The lab’s 
primary focus would be the develop- 
ment of new Pacific Northwest wheat 
varieties with better milling and baking 
qualities than those currently being 
grown. Dr Mark Barmore, a USDA 
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Eddie with chief baker during baking tests of US wheat samples. Tokyo, Japan 1961 
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cereal chemist in Manhattan, Kansas, 
was chosen to set up and supervise the 
new lab. He saw the need for another 
cereal chemist, with experience in the 
milling industry, to work with plant 
breeders in the wheat development pro- 
gram. After a search, Eddie was chosen. 
So, at the end of the 1948 school year, 
the Seeborgs packed up and headed 
for Pullman, seventy miles south of 
Spokane. Eddie’s beginning salary of 
$4,000 per year was about 50% more 
than the $2,700 he had been receiving 
in Spokane. 

The next eleven years in Pullman 
were productive ones for Eddie. Orville 
Vogel, the chief plant breeder working 
with Eddie, needed to reduce the 
number of generations (years) needed 
to develop new superior wheat varieties. 


Eddie putting bread in the oven. Baking School, Caracas, Venezuela 1964 
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It normally took several generations to 
grow the five pounds of wheat needed 
for milling and baking tests. Eddie 
developed a micro mill that could 
process five-gram samples for testing. 
This invention brought about a rapid 
change in the selective wheat breeding 
process and a corresponding improve- 
ment in the quality of wheat grown 
in the Pacific Northwest. Research 
papers by Eddie describing his micro 
mill and related testing procedures 
were published in trade publications 
such as the Northwestern Miller, Cereal 
Chemistry and Agronomy Journal. As 
a result, these developments received 


worldwide attention. 
The micro mill enabled Vogel to 
continue an accelerated experimental 


wheat breeding program at Pullman 
. continued on page 28 
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The Naval Hospital ca. 1945, later the location of the Phillips—Druc 


Cavalier Court, former Navy housing, is at the upper left of the 
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ker Company. Today it is the River Point housing development. 


photo, across Highway 202. See story beginning on page 37. 
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. continued from page 25 
for many years. On October 18, 1976, 


President Ford presented him the 
Presidential National Medal of Science 
with the citation, “For outstanding 
contributions to agronomic research 
including the development of radically 
new and improved semidwarf varieties 
of wheat that are now grown on five 
continents and have made the green 
revolution a reality.” 

In late 1955, Eddie was invited to go 
to Finland and Scandinavia the follow- 
ing year to lecture about the micro mill 
and its uses. This exciting invitation was 
completely overshadowed by the tragic 
news, in February 1956, that Eddie’s 
parents, Fanny & Victor Seeborg, had 






Wheat Marketing Specialist, US 
Department of Agriculture Retirement 
Photo, Washington, D.C. 1974 


been killed in a car accident. They were 
returning to Astoria, from a church 
meeting in Portland, when their car 
was struck head-on by a car that 
had crossed over the center line near 
Knappa. 

After recovering from the shock 
of Vic and Fanny’s deaths, Eddie and 
Laura decided not to cancel their over- 
seas trip scheduled for May and June. 
Those listening to Eddie’s micro mill 
presentations in Finland were surprised 
and pleased when he delivered his 
lecture in Finnish. 

Officials of the USDA’s Foreign 
Agricultural Service were aware of 
Eddie’s successful 1956 trip to Finland 
and Scandinavia. In December 1958, 
Eddie received a call from Ray Vickery 
of the FAS. He explained that the 
United States was having a hard time 
breaking into a Japanese wheat import 
market that was dominated at that time 
by Canada and Australia. Vickery felt 
that Eddie’s skills as a cereal chemist 
could be a key factor in establishing 
Japan as a significant importer of US 
wheat. 

Eddie began work at FAS’s 
Washington, DC headquarters in April 
1959, and was soon in Japan supervising 
milling and baking tests of small US 
wheat samples. The results of these 
tests were successful and Eddie was 
invited by the Japanese Food Agency 
to prepare a complete survey of the 
wheat requirements of the Japanese 
milling and baking industry. The 


recommendations in this report were 
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accepted and Japan invited the United 
States to send six, one thousand ton 
wheat samples the following year for 
extended tests. 

In January 1961, Eddie returned to 
Japan to supervise the milling of the 
one thousand ton samples and baking 
tests of the flour obtained. Both the 
milling and baking tests were suc- 
cessful, convincing the Japanese that 
the quality of hard red winter wheat 
they could obtain from the United 
States was comparable to wheat they 
had been importing from Canada and 
Australia. 

In April of 1962, Eddie returned to 
Japan where he and other US market- 
ing officials entered negotiations for 
the sale of US wheat to Japan. These 
meetings were successfully completed 


and, almost immediately, Japanese 
imports of US wheat jumped sharply. 
Within a year, exports to Japan had 
increased 300% and Japan soon became 
the world’s number one importer of 
US wheat. 

Eddie continued to promote US 
wheat exports around the world and 
visited over fifty countries while work- 
ing for the Foreign Agricultural Service. 
He retired on December 31, 1974, thus 
ending a long professional career that 
had begun forty-two years earlier at 
the Pillsbury mill in Astoria. 

Following their retirement, Eddie 
and Laura lived for fifteen years at their 
Washington, D.C., suburban home in 
Bethesda, Maryland. They sold this 
home in 1991 and moved to the Salt 
Lake City area where their daughter, 





Eddie and Laura in Utah, 1998. 
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Monica, and her family live, and their 
son, Lawrence, and his wife, Barbara, 
own a second home. 

Eddie and Laura continue to live 
in the Salt Lake City suburb of Sandy 
where they enjoy the company of their 
two children, seven grandchildren and 
fourteen great—grandchildren. They 
celebrated their seventy—third wedding 
anniversary on April 18, 2007. 
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Eddie Seeborg and son, Lawrence. Sandy, Utah—2005 
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Buel John Ward USNR 


GEARHART’S Quiet HERO 


By H. Joseph Ferguson 


() NCE a year, on or about November 
10, approximately sixty old 
Marines gather for lunch in the large 
meeting room of the Portland 
Oregonian newspaper building. The 
November date is the birthday of our 
Corps, and is revered by all who have 
served her honorably. 

The Corps includes all who took 
part, especially medical personnel. 
Until a recent book and movie, few 
Americans knew that one of the six 
flag raisers on Iwo Jima’s Mt. Surabachi 
was not exactly a Marine. He was a 
Navy corpsman named John Bradley 
attached to the fifth Marine division. 
John received the Navy Cross while 
attached to the Marines, a rare honor 
for any member of the military. For 
a non—combatant to receive such 
an award, however, must be highly 
unusual. 

Though he did not receive a Navy 
Cross, quiet Buel Ward was a hero. 
He was one of the dedicated Navy 
corpsmen serving gallantly with the 
Marines during the vicious fighting in 
the Pacific that followed the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor.. 

Until Buel’s history came to light 
after his death in Gearhart in 1999, 
few would have guessed that nearly all 
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of his eighty—three years were spent on 
or near the Pacific Ocean (not all of it 
on the same side of the sea). Perhaps 
that explains why Buel turned down 
the opportunity to attend the annual 
Marine birthday lunch in downtown 
Portland. We have been Gearhart 
neighbors of Buel and Caroline Ward 
since 1981, so it was natural to suggest 
that fellow Marine Buel join the annual 
affair. As a corpsman, he was certainly 
one of us, and as the reader will see 
further on, Buel became a very special 
“one of us.” When asked to attend the 
Portland lunch, however, Buel replied 
“1 wouldn't even think of driving in 
downtown Portland.” The thought 
occurred that it was Buel’s age that 
prompted the comment. Not so; asking 
to drive in Portland may have been akin 
to asking me to drive in downtown 
New York City. 

He was born in 1916 in Sandlake, 
Oregon, and raised in a household that 
included nine children. Though not 
many details are known about his early 
years, life in rural Oregon in the early 
part of the twentieth century was no 
picnic. Further, the Great Depression 
began when Buel was fourteen. The 
reader may rest assured that he was no 
stranger to hard work. Somehow Buel 
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paid for college, and at age twenty-six 
when he joined the Navy, he was teach- 
ing in the Riverdale school district in 
Tillamook. 

The war in the Pacific was only six 
months old when Buel’s service began. 
At his age, as a teacher in a small town, 
in an area of much importance to the 
war effort (Naval air station), he might 
have been able to gain a position near 
Tillamook. Or, once in the armed forces 
his profession could have been utilized 
by teaching children on military bases. 
But that wasn’t Buel’s way. 

He never got around to telling 
me how he happened to end up run- 
ning through the Pacific patching up 
Marines in heavy combat instead of 
giving shots on a Navy base or a ship 
at sea. In fact, if | hadn't given him a 
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Marine coffee mug following the 1996 
Marine birthday lunch that Buel did 
not attend, his story might have gone to 
his grave with him. He was so apprecia- 
tive of the mug that he wrote a letter 
detailing his experiences during the 
war. Carolyn Ward gave me the letter 
about nine years after it was written, 
and five years after Buel’s passing. Not 
one to bring attention to himself, Buel 
had included the letter in his Marine 
Corps mementos from the landings. 
He never mailed it. 

The letter Buel wrote is included at 
the end of this article, and if it was not 
for his understated way, the letter itself 
might have been enough. For those 
interested in a personal slice of the 
brutal Pacific campaign, however, let’s 
expand upon Buel’s modest account. 






Buel Ward is the second from the right in the middle row. 
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During the War a serviceman’s 
chance of death were as follows: 


Merchant Marines..... 3.84% 


US Marines....0..0........ 2.94% 
WS Army, Potties 2.38% 
ant yati eet 3 tui. 0.87% 


What the reader will note is that by 
being assigned to the Marines, Buel’s 
chances of death increased more than 
three and a third times. Yet, in recalling 
his service to the Marines, Buel showed 
the kind of pride that those who 
volunteer for the Marine Corps often 
express. Could it be that the twenty-six 
year old college graduate and teacher 
from Tillamook did volunteer for this 
dangerous duty? Those who knew him 
would not be surprised. 

Buel speaks of landing at 
Bougainville, securing a beachhead 
ten miles square, then returning to 
Guadalcanal for more training. Sounds 
easy doesn’t it? Here’s what actually 
happened to Buel and his comrades; 

At 0645 1 November 1943, Buel’s 
unit moved ashore. The invasion force 
“Met heavy fire from the defenders. 
Although this shore fire did not 
prevent the landing, it did cause much 
confusion. The situation was further 
complicated by heavy surf ... three 
days after the landing, the perimeter 
was only an average of fifteen—hundred 
yards from the beach ... ” 
Fortunately for the Marines, the 
Japanese defenders retreated into the 
jungle and did not try a counter attack 
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for months. By then it was too late for 
them. Before their withdrawal, how- 
ever, the Japanese killed 532 Marines 
and wounded 1,259 more, 

In his letter, Buell speaks of his ship 
quarters being five decks down, “...just 
forward of the engine room.” | remem- 


ber all too well what troop quarters 
looked and smelled like. The farther 
down troops were billeted, the closer 
and more pungent the atmosphere. 
Buell in his letter chose not to recall 
those details. 





Buel John Ward 
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His letter speaks about Kwajalein 
almost in passing. Perhaps that’s 
because the battle lasted only four days. 
After more than fifty years, the four day 
period of the battle may have meshed 
with other memories. Let’s take a look, 
though, at what happened during the 
four days, and what it must have been 
like for a Marine corpsman. 

The Japanese commander, Monzo 
Akiyama, had about 8,100 troops at 
his disposal. The US hit the island 
with 42,000 men. Ninety-six hours 
later 7,870 Japanese were dead and 
105 captured. Some may have gone 
to ground; that is, disappeared into 
the jungle. The US had 372 fatalities 
and 1,592 wounded. Our command- 
ers were R.K. Turner and Holland 
(Howlin’ mad) Smith, a famous 
Marine. Kwajalein, it comes to mind, 
may have been the beginning of the 
“shock and awe” tactic. 

Buel’s regiment went to Saipan, and 
Eniwetok, but stayed in reserve. That is 
not fun, by the way, because the reserve 
unit may be called at any moment in 
a conflict. 

The battle that stayed with Buel 
forever was to come next. It was the 
liberation of Guam. 

Guam had fallen to the Japanese on 
10 December 1941, just three days after 
Pearl Harbor. The island was lightly 
defended and when it became apparent 
that no relief forces were going to arrive, 
the Governor of Guam surrendered. 
He was forced to remove his trousers 
and go outside his residence to the 
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courtyard, presumably as a humilia- 
tion. Along with the others still alive, 
he was held captive until the end of the 
war, being finally freed by the Russians 
from a prison camp. 

The American forces were under 
the command of General Roy Geiger 
USMC. They hit the island two divi- 
sions strong, and totaled about 42,000 
men. The Japanese were commanded 
by General Takashima but he was 
killed during the campaign. Taking 
over for him was General Obata. The 
Japanese defenders numbered 18,500. 
(In tactics it is assumed that three 
attackers are necessary to overwhelm 
each dug—in defender.) By the end of 
the battle, which lasted twenty days, 
18,000+ Japanese lay dead, and 485 
were captured. [he Americans suffered 
3,000 dead and 7,122 were wounded. 
Nearly 25% of the Marines and other 
Americans were killed or wounded in 
twenty days. 97% of the Japanese paid 
with their lives. 

In Buel’s own words, the reader 
can see what his world was like for 
those twenty days in July and August 
of 1944. 


Then on to Guam, where we 
landed and got into some heavy 
combat. Our battalion, Colonel 
Robert Cushman in command, 
got pretty well shot up, earning a 
Presidential Citation, many purple 
hearts and casualties. (Author’s 
note: Robert Cushman would later 
become the 25th Commandant of 
the Marine Corps.) My platoon 
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of forty-five was down to ten, 
In our Company (Author's note: 
one hundred—ten men), all of our 
officers, the gunnery sergeant and 
all the platoon sergeants were out 
of action. A buck sergeant (Author's 
note: three stripes, normally a 
twenty-year old) was field pro- 
moted to company commander 
and he had a bullet hole in his calf. 

After theoretically securing 
the island, we finally boarded the 
Bloemfontein for San Francisco. As 
we were leaving, the B—29’s were 
taking off from Tinian for Japan—a 
beautiful sight! On our way, we met 
the Philippine invasion force from 
Hawaii, with another fleet coming 
from New Guinea. It took six hours 
for the fleet to pass.” 


As his ship sailed under 
the Golden Gate bridge, Buel 
was now twenty-eight years 
old, not young by combat 
standards. He was likely 
older than most of the men he 
served with, except the officers 
and staff non—commissioned 
officers. Perhaps that is why 
the Navy took pity on Buel 
and stationed him in Portland 
until his service obligation was 
completed. 

Buel and Caroline mar- 
ried in 1946. They were both 
teachers by profession, and 
came to be among Gearhart’s 
most respected citizens. They 
built their home there in 1957. 
It overlooks the ocean that 
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Buel was born next to, went to war on, 
and came home on. He passed away in 
that home in 1999. He was a teacher, 
a coach, a father, a volunteer, and a 
friend. He was a Marine. 

It has been my privilege to know 
many men like Buel from the “Greatest 
Generation.” To me they are all 
heroes. 


..-Semper Fi, Buel Ward + 


Sources: 


1. US Naval Service; honorable discharge 
papers 

2. Wikipedia; internet services, war 
casualties 


3. Leathernecklane.com/marine/history 
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5. Letter of Buel Ward, USNR 
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November 24, 1996 


Dear Joe, 
I was very pleased and surprised to receive the cup with the Marine Corp 


insignia. It is a real treasure, reminding me of Camp Elliot, Pendleton, 


Auckland, New Zealand, Guadalcanal, Bougainville and Guam. Also the troopships 
— Mt. Vernon with 6,000 Marines aboard to New Zealand, the American Legion 
to Guadalcanal, and the President Jackson to Bougainville and Guam. 

The “Dirty Four,” as the Marines called them, were the Presidents Adams, 
Jackson, Hayes, and the Cresent [sic.] City. Our quarters on the Jackson we 
named “Torpedo Junction,” as it was five decks down, just forward of the 
engine room. 

On the Canal, we landed at Lunga Beach, about ten miles north of Henderson 
Field. We trained there, then made the landing at Cape Torokina, Bougainville. 
After securing a beachhead ten miles square, we went back to the Canal for 
more training. It wasn’t very good during the wet monsoon. We boarded ship 
and returned to Bougainville, as the Japanese had regrouped and attacked. 
But the army unit held them off so we didn’t have to land. 

Then to Kuajalein, via Viti Levu. Next to Saipan in floating reserve for 
the Second Division. We did not have to land, so back to Eniwetok where we 
anchored in the lagoon. There was a whole battle group there so we felt 
very secure. 

Then on to Guam, where we landed and got into some heavy combat. Our 
battalion, Colonel Robert Cushman in command, got pretty well shot up, earning 
a Presidential Citation, many Purple Hearts and casualties. My platoon of 
forty-five was down to ten. In our company, all of our officers, the gunnery 
sergeant and platoon sergeants were out of action. A buck Sergeant was field 
promoted to company commander and he had a bullet hole in his calf. 

After theoretically securing the island, we finally boarded the Bloemfontein 
for San Francisco. As we were leaving, the B-29’s were taking off from Tiniam 
for Japan — a beautiful sight! On our way, we met the Philippine invasion 
force from Hawaii, with another fleet coming from New Guinea. It took six 
hours for the fleet to pass. 

After San Francisco, I got a thirty-day leave, then was stationed at the 
Portland recruiting station to war’s end, plus six months. 


One of the lucky survivors, 


Grek 
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Caring for the Wounded 


THE Navat Hospitar 


By Cecelia Johnson Darnell 


| [peas the service the first part 
of May 1943 in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota and went to Washington 
D.C. for boot camp. Later I was fortu- 
nate to get to go to Bethesda, Maryland, 
where I took my training. Very interest- 
ing, they shipped us out before our 
time was up and I left as a Hospital 
Apprentice First Class. 

I was fortunate again to be sent toa 
new hospital in Astoria, Oregon. 

I started out in the ear, eye and nose 
clinic, but was transferred to a larger 
ward as more patients were coming 
in. They were a friendly group and 
were thankful for the care. I enjoyed 


working with them. 
I met my husband there, but he was 
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not on my ward. He was discharged 
due to injuries. Later on we were mar- 
ried and then a bill was passed that 
anyone that was married to a service 


man that was discharged for the reason 
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Cecilia Darnell with patients and co—workers at the Navel Hospital on Hwy. 202. 


Building sixteen, where Cecilia worked, cared for Navy and Coast Guard personnel 


he was could also be discharged. That I enjoyed my duty very much as it 


was in July 194s. 





was my ambition when I graduated 
from high school to take nurses’ train- 
ing, but due to my father’s death and 
mother needing help, it didn’t happen. 
But as I say, I was very fortunate to do 
what I could. Hope you can tell by 
the pictures it was a great group and I 
enjoyed every minute. 


. OOS Ore. AE . ere 
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Cecilia with co-workers, ca. 1945 
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Search for a boundary marker 


SHIVELY’s SURVEY MONUMENT 


By Jerry Carter 


Ip HIS is the story of the Northwest 
corner of the John M. Shively 
Donation Land Claim No. 38(D.L.C.), 
possibly the oldest survey monument 
in existence in Oregon or the 
Northwest. 

With the recent discovery of its 
northwest and southwest corners, 
his west boundary line is now well 
defined. 

This story begins in January 1844 
with the arrival of forty year old 
John M. Shively by canoe, to the 


southern shore of the Columbia River 





John Shively 
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on what is now Astoria, Oregon. Upon 
Shively’s arrival, he was promptly 
greeted by the only American settler, 
Bennet O'Neal. The only other white 
person in the vicinity was James Birnie 
who operated Fort George. Fort George 
was perhaps the oldest of the white set- 
tlements for the Hudson Bay Company 
in the Northwest, Fort George being 
older than Fort Vancouver. O'Neal 
offered Shively half interest in his 
land claim if Shively would survey 
O’Neal’s claim. Shively, having some 
engineering skills, accepted O’Neal’s 
proposal. Where Shively acquired his 
engineering skills is not known, but he 
had some experience laying out town 
plats and apparently laid out the first 
plat of Oregon City. Shively began his 
survey of the claim that same year, his 
survey notes begin; ' “commencing at the 
middle of a large rock in the bay” and 
ends the survey with “inclosing 640 acres 
including Fort George.” This “large rock” 
is the northwest corner of O’Neal’s 
claim (now Shively’s). The survey was 
recorded in Oregon City on the twenty- 
ninth of August 1845. Sometime during 
1844, O’Neal managed to aggravate 
the local Indians and had to leave the 
area to “git to save his life,” Shively then 
purchased the remainder of O'Neal's 
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interest for 200 dollars. 

Some Shively family history might 
be helpful here. John Shively was quite 
probably the first white settler to oc- 
cupy and stay in what is now Astoria. 
This is a brief history of some of the 
footprints left by him in the process 
of his settlement. The main purpose 
of this story is more of a history of 
his Donation Land Claim and the 
problems that arose therein. 

Shively was born into a family that 
originally emigrated from Germany in 
1738. His grandfather, the first Shively 
to emmigrate was named Johann 
Michael Shively. His surname original- 
ly was Scheiffle, but was later changed 
to Shively. His children were: Eva 
Dorothea Shively (born on March 9, 
1740); John Christian Shively (born on 
October 25, 1746); John Shively (born 
on April 14, 1749); John Jacob Shively 
(born on July 9, 1751); and John 
Heinrich “Henry” Shively (born on 
January 27, 1759 in York County, PA.). 
John Heinrich Shively was the father 
of our John M. Shively as well as 
eleven other children. John Heinrich 
“Henry” Shively led a dangerous 
and eventful life in his earlier years 
fighting in Indian Wars and being 
intimately acquainted with and assist- 
ing Daniel Boone in the settlement 
of Kentucky. In the process of their 
settlement of Kentucky with Boone, 
Indians killed two of Shively’s uncles. 
Shively explains: 


It was at Brownsville, PA that my fa- 
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ther first fell in with Daniel Boone, 
who induced the settlement to 
emigrate to Kentucky. The par- 
ties that came to Kentucky were 
Christian Shively, Henry Shively, 
Jacob Shively, and one other brother 
who was killed by Indians in Henry 
County, Ky. My father settled at 
the Falls of the Ohio and they were 
comparatively secure, when Boone 
visited them and persuaded them to 
immigrate to Danville, KY to help 
strengthen the settlement there. 
Boone was leading them when they 
were surrounded on a stream called 
Benson, in Henry County, and the 
greater portion of them were massa- 
cred by the Indians. Here one of my 
father’s brothers was captured [and 
killed]. In this vicinity, they also 
ambushed a brother of my mother’s. 
His name was Banta. In the spring 
of 1784, Abraham Banta secured a 
tract of three thousand acres in what 
is now Shelby County and Henry 
County, KY, from Richard Beard. 
In 1785, determined to have a 
look at their purchase before the 
main group removed to the new 
location, Captain Dan Banta, with 
his brothers Cornelius, Peter, John, 
Jacob, and their brother—in—law, 
Henry Shively set out from Harrod’s 
Station, what is now Shelby County. 
They went into the dense wilderness 
and built the first cabin within the 
limits of the Dutch tract. They were 
there but a short time when they 
were threatened with an Indian 
uprising, and were compelled to 
flee to the nearest station for refuge. 
This place was so poorly manned 
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and provisioned that they decided 


to send to Harrod’s Station for people. 

reinforcements. Jacob B. Banta vol- John Shively’s family history of 
unteered to go alone. While crossing pioneer spirit had to have had a con- 
the waters of Benson's Creek at night siderable influence on his spirit to move 
he was discovered by the Indians and settle here in Astoria, which was in 


who murdered him with his own 
tomahawk which they left buried 
in his skull as a token of revenge. 
He had been married only a few 
weeks to Catharine Voorhees. The 
others returned to Harrod’s Station 
when it became safe to venture out, 
and reported it was not safe for the 
families to attempt a settlement in On May 8, 1832 my store in 
the isolated wilderness. Louisville burned. In 1836, | moved 
to St. Louis, Missouri. Here | 
bought a lot and built five stores 
and soon the Southern banks failed 


itself a dangerous trip full of adversity 
and challenges. John M. Shively set out 
for Oregon in April 1843. He made up 
a wagon train and left Independence, 
Missouri on April 1, 1843 and arrived 
in Oregon on October 12, 1843. He 
later wrote: 


In Jefferson County, Kentucky is a 
town named after Shively’s brothers, 





it has a population of about 15,000 and | had to give up the property. 
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I then went to surveying and eked 
out a scant living until November 
1842, when my wife died. | made 
up a company of 120 wagons and 
560 souls to go to Oregon. 


After a short stay in Oregon City, he 
moved to Astoria which was occupied 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

In March of 1844 while Shively 
was setting on his claim, he began 
a survey of a town site called PLAN 
of ASTORIA. This survey is now 
recorded as the Town Plat of Shively’s 
Astoria, the west boundary line of 
which is contiguous with the west 
boundary of the Shively Donation 
Land Claim Line (D.L.C.) and the east 
boundary line of The John McClure 
Donation Land Claim. A Donation 
Land Claim is a land grant of 360 
acres given by the US Govt. under the 
granting act of 1850 administered by 
the General Land Office (GLO). The 
GLO surveys of Clatsop County began 
in 1855. However land grants up to 640 
acres were also given by the Territorial 
Government under the Territorial Land 
Law 1843 of which Shively’s claim first 
originated. Under this Territorial Land 
Law the settler was required to mark 
the boundaries by natural boundaries 
or by marks on the claim corners and 
on the boundary lines. They were then 
required to file a copy of this survey 
with the Territorial Recorder. Shively 
recorded this survey, which now resides 
at the Oregon State Archives in Salem; 
Shively’s townsite surveys are recorded 
here in the county clerks office. These 
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Town-site surveys later referred as 
town plats provided for streets, lots 
and blocks and were not the actual 
legal boundary surveys recorded by the 
Territorial Government and later by the 
General Land Office. While Shively 
was laying out his town-site, two 
challenges came that threatened his 
ownership of the land claim. First was 
a company (probably of Hudson Bay 
origin) that claimed 2,400 acres which 
also included Shively’s claim. Shively 
was then ordered to leave which he 
refused to do and continued on with his 
work. Shortly thereafter, while in the 
process of laying out his town-site, the 
captain of a British ship accompanied 
by three Royal Marines gave Shively a 
visit. The captain threatened to have 
him clasped in irons (the Marines had 
the leg irons & handcuffs present) for 
trespassing on the Queen’s and Hudson 
Bay's property. Shively refused to quit 
work or leave and somehow blufted 
his way clear of being hauled to Fort 
Vancouver for trial. 

The second threat was the ar- 
rival of three men claiming to have 
deeds issued by Dr McLoughlin, then 
the British Governor seated at Fort 
Vancouver, for property on Shively’s 
claim. This event occurred two months 
after his town site survey. Their names 
were Jesse and Robert Applegate and 
an M. Labreton. Shively relates the 
incident thus; “Applegate assumed much 
authority and surveyed the claim, using 
my lines of survey precisely.” Shively 
challenged their claims and demanded 
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to see the deeds. When they refused 
his demand he pulled up their stakes 
and threw them into the river. Shively 
writes, “Mr Applegate did not challenge 
me to battle and no powder was burnt,” 
two days later these squatters departed 
Astoria and did not return. 

Jesse Applegate is the same man who 
later explored and laid out the now 
famous Applegate trail through south- 
ern Oregon into northern California. 
It is doubtful that Shively was much 
impressed. 

In 1845, Shively left Astoria to pick 
up his son Charles whom he had left 
back east with relatives. While in 
the east, he becomes a lobbyist and 
active participant in the negotiations 
between the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and the British Minister to 
the United States regarding the “54° 40 
or fight” debate. After the treaty with 
Great Britain, Shively successfully 
worked with Congress and the Postal 
Service to establish a mail route across 
Panama to the Pacific and then by 
ship to the Northwest. Subsequently 
on March 9, 1847, Shively was ap- 
pointed the first Postmaster west of 
the Rocky Mountains. Shively served 
as postmaster for Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and Montana from 1847-1849. 
Upon his return to Astoria in the 
summer 1847, Shively finds yet another 
challenge to his ownership, James and 
Nancy Welch had moved onto his 
land claim and claimed it as theirs. In 
1856, Joseph and John Trutch, Deputy 
General Land Office Surveyors begin 
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to survey the Astoria area as well as the 
Shively Donation Land Claim. At that 
time, Trutch writes in his field notes 
and the Notification of Shively’s Claim 
both Shively’s and Welch’s names. 
Trutch says in his survey field notes 
the following, “both the above same 
parties claiming exactly the same tract 
of land.” With the exception of man 
& wife, the General Land Office had 
no provision to accept joint ownership 
of the same land claim. Sometime in 
1860, James Welch filed an affidavit 
that withdrew his interest to Shively’s 
claim. What accommodation Shively 
and Welch agreed upon is unclear and 
not expressed in the affidavit, but what 
is certain is that Shively’s uncontested 
ownership from Welch to his property 
did not end with this affidavit. 

In 1855 and then again in 1860 Shively 
conveyed some of his platted lots and 
blocks to James & Nancy Welch. 
Shively had filed two different versions 
of his town plat, the only substantial 
difference between them was that 
one version was created with a fifteen 
foot alley through the blocks. Shively 
conveyed some of his platted lots and 
blocks to Welch under both versions of 
the town—plats. Welch assumed that 
he and the public had rights through 
these created alleys. Shively claimed 
the county recorder had erroneously 
made an error in regards to the alleys 
when he transferred Shively’s plat in the 
recorders office and to further confuse 
this situation, an excess of 682 feet 
had somehow been placed in the 1850 
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plat. In 1876 these problems became 
the source of another court case that 
placed Shively and many of the early 
town settlers, including Nancy Welch 
against James Welch (man and wife). 
The court voided the old plat, and then 
commissioned a new survey of the town 
site to conform to the measurements on 
the ground. 

The General Land Office surveyor, 
Joseph Trutch retraces Shively’s 1844 
survey of his land claim and begins 
the survey at Shively’s “Large Rock” at 
the N.W. corner and also uses Shively’s 
S.W. claim corner as part of the official 
General Land Office survey. The federal 
government surveyor Joseph Trutch 
recognized and honored the 640—acre 
territorial land grant as laid out and 
surveyed by Shively in 1844. In 1892, 
during the Oregon Supreme Court 
trial, which this story will get to, 
trial testimony reveals the apparent 
stump remains of one of Shively’s 184.4 
Witness Trees at his southwest Claim 
Corner. Trutch reports in his field notes 
about Shively’s N.W. corner “To a large 
rock on shore of Columbia River and 
marked same for N.W. corner of claim,” 
he does not mention what he marked 
on the Stone. The West line of the 
Shively D.L.C. line eventually becomes 
the boundary of four Donation Land 
Claims and a division line between 
several town plats that comprise the 
entire downtown area of Astoria, as well 
as some of the outlaying districts. 

In August of 1859, Nathaniel Ford 
and Samuel Burch, General Land 
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Office Surveyors began their survey 
of the Henry Aiken Donation Land 
Claim. The Aiken claim’s north bound- 
ary adjoins Shively’s south boundary, 
and according to the General Land 
Office survey by Nathaniel Ford, 
Aiken’s northwest corner should be 
the same as Shively‘s southwest corner. 
The Ford & Burch survey claimed to 
have set the northwest corner of the 
Aiken D.L.C. at the southwest corner 
of the Shively D.L.C., setting new 
witness trees and a post for the corner. 
However, they give no indication of 
finding Trutch’s 1856 witness trees. 
Witness trees are also called “bearing 
trees” and were set to witness the 
boundary corners of the Public Land 
Surveys. A monument, usually made of 
a marked stone or wood post, marked 
the actual boundary corners. Theses 
monuments or markers were then 
referenced or witnessed” by a marked 
tree and reported in the surveyors field 
notes by a brief description including 
tree species, tree diameter along with 
their measured bearing and distance 
from the corner monument to the tree. 
Their purpose was to bear witness to the 
corner monument in the event it was 
destroyed or disturbed, and in this case 
Ford & Burch do not report finding 
Joseph Trutch’s bearing trees. Their 
only report is: “7a corner made by Trutch 


for Shively.’ In fact Ford & Burch 


falsified their call and created a double 
corner situation. This double corner 
later caused a controversy between 


Shively’s son Charles Shively and the 
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Van Dusen family. Adam Van Dusen 
was a prominent investor and real estate 
developer in the Astoria area. 

In 1891 Van Dusen purchased 55 
acres of land from Shively, the south- 
west corner of the Shively Claim 
being the southwest corner of the tract 
Van Dusen purchased. Van Dusen 
then commissioned a local surveyor 
named Richard Harry to survey this 
fifty-five acre tract that later became 
the survey of the town plat of central 
Astoria, Town Plat Book 2, page 46, 
Clatsop County Plat Records. Harry’s 
survey found and used the 1859 corner 
erroneously established by Ford and 
Burch for the N.W. corner of the Aiken 
D.L.C., which turned out to be 140.00 
feet east of Shively’s true southwest cor- 
ner. [he Clatsop County Circuit Court 
heard the case and determined in favor 
of Van Dusen, making the 1859 Ford & 
Burch northwest corner monument of 
the abandoned Aiken Donation Land 
Claim synonymous with the southwest 
corner of the Shively D.L.C. 

John Shively, having first hand 
knowledge of the line he originally 
surveyed in 1844, knew this decision 
was wrong as did many of the other 
pioneers in the area. Accordingly they 
commissioned their own survey to 
retrace the west boundary line of 
the Shively D.L.C. from the north- 
west claim corner to the southwest 
corner, making careful examination 
of topography calls and previously 
established lot and block corners. ‘This 


new survey commissioned by Shively 
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found many of the original line blazes, 
stump remains of Shively’s 1844 wit- 
ness tree, and General Land Office 
survey topography calls that were not 
present in Richard Harry’s survey for 
Van Dusen. . 
Shively appealed the case to the 
Oregon Supreme Court; subsequently 
both the survey by Richard Harry for 
Van Dusen and the Circuit Court 
decision were overturned in 1892 by 
the Oregon State Supreme Court in 
Shively’s favor. Justice Bean addresses 
the 1859 Ford & Burch corner thus. 


The Plaintiff's contention is sup- 
ported only by the fact that what 
they claim to be the southwest 
corner of the Shively claim is the 
northwest corner of the Aiken claim 
as located in 1859, and which was 
intended to be identical with the 
true southwest corner of the Shively 
claim, and is within six feet of the 
correct distance from the southeast 
corner of the Shively Claim accord- 
ing to field notes. This corner was 
established or located about three 
years after the Shively claim was 
surveyed, and of course cannot 
prevail over the true corner of that 
claim, when ascertained. That it 
is located at the correct distance 
from the Southeast corner of the 
Shively claim is a circumstance in 
its favor, but not a controlling one, 
when it is considered that none of 
the government calls are found on 
the line extended from this point to 
the northwest corner of the Shively 


claim. 


> 
A) 


The Oregon Supreme Court ad- 
dresses the northwest corner of Shively’s 
Claim thus; 


That the northwest corner of said 
Donation Land Claim is correctly 
marked by a large rock on the 
shore of the Columbia river, with 
a circle and a cross thereon, but 
the monument and bearing trees 
at the southwest corner of the said 
Donation Land Claim have been 
destroyed . . . that the south west 
corner of said claim is ata point 140 
feet west of the stone monument 
set up by the commissioners of the 
Circuit Court and intended by them 
as and for southwest corner of said 
claim. 


This Oregon Supreme Court deci- 
sion has become a decision cited in 
several law references regarding the 
importance of natural monuments 
holding over measured bearings and 
distances. For a complete synopsis of 
the case read C. Albert Whites book 
titled A Casebook of Oregon Donation 
Land Claims. Subsequently, the Oregon 
Supreme Court ordered that the 
southwest corner of the Shively Land 
Claim be returned to its original 1844 
location, placing it 140 feet west of the 
1859 corner erroneously established by 
Ford & Burch for the northwest corner 
of the Aiken D.L.C. Further ordering 
that Shively’s southwest corner be reset 
by a commission appointed by the 
Clatsop County Circuit Court. No 
record of any survey or appointments 
of a commission has been found in 
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the Clatsop County court records. 
However, a subsequent 1892 resurvey 
of Van Dusen’s parcel titled “Central 
Astoria” reports the following; “There 
is a stone monument at each corner of 
said tract placed there by the commission 
appointed by the court for that purpose. 
... The initial point of the survey is the 
South West Corner of said D.L. Claim.” 
Ironically, after so much controversy 
and effort, the southwest corner of 
the Shively D.L.C. disappeared into 
obscurity and its position once again 
became obliterated. Most of the area 
encompassed by the Van Dusen survey 
of Central Astoria (the fifty—five acre 
tract surveyed by Richard Harry) and 
Shively’s southwest corner has been 
sparsely developed and is still mostly a 
forested area. 

The first modern reference of the 
southwest corner of the Shively D.L.C. 
is a resurvey of central Astoria by 
local surveyor Karl Foeste in 1982. 
Foeste recovered many of the original 
stone monuments of central Astoria, 
including the Clatsop County Circuit 
Court corner (Ford & Burch’s corner 
erroneously set for the northwest 
corner of the Aiken D.L.C.). Foeste 
also finds the stone set for the southest 
corner of central Astoria by the Clatsop 
County Circuit Court Commission. 
Unfortunately, the actual Shively south- 
west claim corner was not found. 

In the summer of 2002, the Clatsop 
County surveyor’s office began search- 
ing for evidence of the southwest corner 
of the Shively claim. The best evidence 
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to restore its position was the stone 
monument placed by Richard Harry in 
1891 and recently found by Karl Ficees 
The Oregon Supreme Court order 
places the Shively southwest corner at 
140 feet west of this stone monument 
that was used in the Clatsop County 
Circuit Court corner. The stone 
monument erroneously assumed by 
the Circuit Court (Richard Harry’s 
corner) is now a stone set inside a 
plastic water meter box, on the north 
slope of a steep ridge. Measuring down 
the slope, 140 feet west of the Circuit 
Court corner lead us to a search area 
that had been benched, but no obvious 
evidence of a stone was found. Our 
digging produced a painted lathe, wood 
hub, ribbon, and all the paraphernalia 
one would expect of past surveyors 
searching for a monument. Further 
searching with a highly sophisticated 
and technically advanced pointed steel 
probe in a radial area around where 
we believed it should reside, led to our 
success. At 2.5 feet (downhill) from 
our calculated position, the sweet 
clunk and thud of what felt like a 
stone! We excavated down about one 
foot and found a quarried and shaped 
rectangular stone measuring 4°x7" x 
16%", with a chiseled cross “X” on one 
end. This stone was the monument set 
by the Clatsop County Circuit Court 
Commission, ordered by the Oregon 
Supreme Court. The stone was buried 
and laying at an incline of about 45", 
it had obviously been disturbed from 
its original position. Due to the steep 
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nature of the slope, we decided to 
monument the corner with an iron pipe 
driven to refusal and capped it with a 
marked 34” Clatsop County brass cap. 
This stone was then placed along side 
the set iron pipe, both stone and brass 
cap monuments incased in concrete. 
During our restoration of the south- 
west corner of the Shively D.L.C., it 
became apparent that a further search 
for other corners was prudent. All 
through the controversy regarding 
Shively’s southwest corner, it was ac- 
knowledged by both defendant Shively 
and plaintiff Van Dusen that the rock 
at the northwest corner of the Shively 
D.L.C. was in place and uncontested as 
the true northwest corner of the Shively 
D.L.C. There was a slim chance that 
this northwest corner of the Shively 
claim might still be accessible. Due 
to the size of the “large rock,” the 
importance of the monument, and a 
1924 City Engineer plat, which gave 
reference to the “large rock,” we took 
a chance that this corner might still be 
recoverable. The difficulty of such a 
search is that the area it resides in has 
been ravaged by several large fires and 
built over with streets and sidewalks. 
Some history is necessary to un- 
derstand what we were attempting. 
The downtown area of Astoria is 
actually built several hundred feet out 
beyond the high tide line and Shively’s 
northwest Claim corner. Shively laid 
out and platted both his town site 
and his neighbor town site to the west 
John McClure, later titled ‘A Plan of 
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Astoria’. Both of these Town sites were 
laid out and platted out beyond the ac- 
tual claims granted by the General Land 
Office into the Columbia River, howev- 
er this is another story.* Shively’s survey 
of the town site for McClure included 
most of the area now recognized as the 
downtown district. 

In 1922 Astoria suffered the largest 
of several fires, this fire destroying the 
entire downtown area, which had been 
built on wood pilings and wood streets, 
Shively’s northwest corner being in the 
fire’s path. In 1924 the city rebuilt the 


downtown area raising the streets and 
blocks with concrete walls and dredge 
fill, placing the street levels sixteen 
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Stone marker set by the Clatsop County Circuit Court Co 


to twenty feet above the original bed 
of the Columbia River. The City of 
Astoria tried to preserve many of the 
old survey markers that were referenc- 
ing the town, but many were lost at this 
time. Fortunately, a 1924 city engineer's 
plat gave reference to Shively’s rock at 
the northwest claim corner, and tied to 
a lead plug (now destroyed) that was set 
during that period to mark the right of 
way of the streets. After this plat refer- 
ence, the “large rock” was covered over 
and disappeared into obscurity, the last 
reference to this rock being the 1924 city 
engineer plat. 

Sometime around 1996 I had a 
conversation with City of Astoria 
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the Oregon Supreme Court marking the southwest corner of Shively’s claim. 
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personnel regarding a manhole with 
a cast iron lid marked “SEWER” near 
the area I believed to be the northwest 
corner of the Shively D.L.C. The City 
of Astoria was not sure about the 
purpose of the manhole, but believed 
it to be a sewer access. At that time any 
pursuit of the northwest corner of the 
Shively D.L.C. was not a top priority, 
but this information was filed away as a 
later thing to look at. It was now “later,” 
with time and opportunity to measure 
to the manhole and the lead plugs set 
in the sidewalks. 

The results of our preliminary 
measurements to city lead plugs 
showed that our calculated position 
for Shively’s northwest corner landed 
on the “SEWER?” lid that I had previ- 
ously inquired about. We removed the 
lid which was in the sidewalk and not 
in the street, all that was visible was 
a round concrete well that extended 
below the street about sixteen feet to a 
graveled bottom that had water visibly 
flowing over the gravel. My immediate 
impression was “damn,” but I noticed 
that there appeared to be a portion 
of a small rock extending above the 
gravel about one foot. This small rock 
was hardly the “Large Rock” I was 
expecting and had no visible mark- 
ings. There were no conduits, pipes 
or wires inside this manhole, but the 
EXTREMELY encouraging thought 
was that there was no sewer smell 
emanating from the manhole, which 
indicated we were seeing fresh water. 
Another claim corner monument in 
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the city, the northwest corner of the 
John McClure land claim also resides 
under a sewer lid; un fortunately it does 
have sewage over the top of it. This 
absence of odor encouraged us and 
was validated by one of the curious 
local merchants who was inspecting 
our work. He informed us that the 
water level in the hole increased with 
the water table here. This all seemed 
worth further investigation but we had 
no confined space entry equipment, 
and we didn’t feel we had yet enough 
evidence to justify such an exploration. 
I requested the city engineers’ office to 
examine their utility and sewer plats 
for a sewer line and/or other possible 
uses for this suspicious manhole. Their 
examination revealed no evidence of a 
sewer there, or even the existence of a 
man-—hole! Based upon our previous 
examinations, Steve Thornton the 
county surveyor decided that further 
examination was warranted. 

With some confined space entry 
training provided by the City of Astoria 
Public Works, our intrepid team of 
volunteers were now ready to explore. 
In order to determine if the entry was 
safe, the City of Astoria lowered “sniff 
ers’ down into the manhole to detect 
the oxygen content and to detect for 
any possible gaseous fumes. The area 
was found to be safe, the volunteers, 
technicians Tom Casey and Lindsey 
Robison began the process of getting 
harnessed, hooked up and lowered 
down the manhole to remove the loose 
gravel and water covering the bottom. 
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This led to many warnings regarding 
large wharf rats known to reside under 
the city streets, as well as possible sewer 
contamination, followed by laughter 
from those fortunate enough to avoid 
this job. The “volunteers” were good 
sports, and much to their credit were 
eager to pursue the search for the Shively 
corner. The task was very slow because 
the area was poorly lit and confining to 
work in, and further delayed because 
the debris had to be hauled out by five 
gallon buckets. Progress was made and 
markings started to become visible on 
the north side of what initially was 
a small rock, a rock that was getting 
bigger by the minute. When we began 






digging on the north side of this rock, 
I did not expect to find any markings, 
all the records had indicated a cross and 
circle with a lead plug poured into the 
center on the south side of the rock. 
After several hours of digging, scraping, 
washing and bailing out water & debris 
out of this sixteen foot hole, markings 
did appear. What was visible were the 
letters “S8 CC” and a triangle with a 
cross. This triangle with a cross was a 
mark that one would expect to measure 
to. However, there were no records of 
these markings and they were on the 
wrong side of the rock. Worse yet, these 
marks were set back under the manhole 
where you could not occupy over the 
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View of the “large rock” in manhole after being uncovered by vactor truck. 
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top of with a survey instrument. All 
the old references I had seen referred 
to the south side of the rock with a 
circle, cross, and lead plug; yet here 
were obvious markings and possibly a 
measuring point on a triangle on the 
wrong side of the rock. Having run out 
of time on this day, I decided to inves- 
tigate the records for these markings. 
After further examination of the deed 
records, surveys and city archives for 
some indication of these marks, I found 
an 1880 reference in a city field book 
that showed this triangle and cross 


and a measurement to the lead plug 
and cross from the triangle, this lead 
plug was what we had hoped to find. 
No mention of the “S8 CC” was found. 
We believe that S8 stands for Section 8 
and CC stands for Claim Corner. It is 
probable that these marks were placed 
by the Federal Land Office surveyor 
Joseph Trutch. Shively certainly didn’t 
place them in his original survey in 
1844, S8 had to be added in 1856 or 
later because Section 8 had not yet been 
created at the time Shively surveyed his 
claim in 1844. 





Closer view of the “large rock” showing the markings of 
“Sg CC” and a triangle with a cross. 
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On our next visit to the manhole, 
the City of Astoria provided a vactor 
truck to vacuum out the gravel and 
water. Now we concentrated our ef 
forts on the south side of the rock; we 
removed debris and water and cleaned 
the surface with a pressure washer and 
wire brush. After removing more than 
a foot of gravel, broken concrete, glass 
and water, we saw what we had hoped 
to find, a lead plug with a tack set inside 
and a chiseled circle and cross on the 
north side of what was now a very large 
rock, exactly as the old recorded surveys 
and survey field notes had indicated. 

Sometime between 1922 and 1924, 
the City had gone to great effort and 
expense to preserve this corner monu- 
ment and yet, ironically everyone now 
assumed this corner to be buried or 
destroyed. The lesson that comes to 
mind through all this is, never _as- 
sume. Slowly, I have come to realize 
that suppositions are necessary but 
assumptions are dangerous. This 1844 
stone monument may well be the oldest 
survey monument still in existence in 
Oregon and possibly the Northwest.+ 


Notes 


1. C. Albert White, A Casebook of 
Oregon Donation Land Claims, (Oregon 
City: LLM Publications, 2001), 116. 

2. Reminiscences of John M. Shively 
published, with extensive commentary 
by Howard M. and Edith M. List, in the 
Oregon Historical Quarterly, 81:1 (Spring, 
1980), p. 5-29 

3. White. A Casebook, 116. This book 
by Mr White is excellent reading regarding 
the creation and history of Donation Land 


Claims as well as various court cases that ef 
fect them, Mr White’s book covers the case 
of Shively vs Van Dusen in Detail. 


4. Shively’s assumption eventually led to 
another notable controversy settled by the US 
Supreme Court in 1894, 152 US 1 — Shively vs 
Bowlby. Bowlby and W. Parker being the 
plaintiffs against Charles Shively to quit title 
to lands below the high tide line that Shively 
claimed to have interest but had been 
conveyed to Bowlby and Parker by the State 
of Oregon. One of the ironies of this story 
is that Bowlby and Parker were respondents 
with Shively against Welch and, Bowlby 
was also the losing attorney representing 
Van Dusen during the State Supreme Court 
Case against Shively. 


A monument marking the site of the 
first US post office west of the rocky 
Mountains is located on the east side 
of 15th St between Exchange St and 
Franklin Ave in Astoria 
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